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VIII. — The Fluency of Shakespeare. 
By Prof. F. A. MARCH, 

LAFAYETTE COLLEGE. 

Fluency of speech at the lowest, vocal fluency, implies 
promptly working nerv connection between the concepts 
of vocal sounds and the muscular movements necessary to 
produce the sounds ; and, also, promptly working connec- 
tion between the vocal concepts of words, so that a stream 
of words may flow freely without attention to the meaning. 
Children of lerned households often hav this fluency erly, 
and, if deficient in intellect, exhibit it painfully thru life. 
But it is a great gift for the student of languages, in original 
reserches in etymology, for exampl, and for the orator and 
the poet. Shakespeare's possession of it attracts attention 
in his playing with words euphuistically, in his puns, and in 
nonsense-talk like that of Pistol or Dogberry. It is closely 
connected also with his command of musical expression, in 
prose or rime. 

Intelligent fluency implies further promptly working nerv 
connection between the concept of each vocal sound and the 
thought concepts of which it is the sign. This thought con- 
cept may be an image of sum object which the word denotes, 
or of sum quality which it connotes ; more often it is an 
indefinit group of qualities, and relations, and feelings not 
strictly connotativ or denoted. The fluent man may need 
to hav the sound concept rize and the muscular utterance 
follow upon any one of these qualities or relations. 

The power of Shakespeare's utterancy has often been 
thought to be here, and to consist in a peculiarly close 
connection between words as sounds and particular natural 
objects which the words denote, in the identification, it is 
said, of the word and the object, so that his speech is without 
effort the presentation of pictures, or lively groups of con- 
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Crete thoughts and facts. It is plain that there is truth in 
this, but how the peculiar Shakespearian charm is connected 
with it, and how far it reaches, needs to be studied in the 
particular facts. To find what there is new in Shakespeare's 
speech I hav caused an examination to be made of the words 
in A in Murray's Dictionary to see how many of these words 
appear for the first time in Shakespeare, and in how many 
meanings any appear for the first time. 

The date of the play is first givn, then an abbreviation for 
the name of it, followd by an alfabetic list of the words 
having meanings which appear for the first time in the play. 
Words which appear for the first time ar stard. 

1588, L. L. L., 25 — abate, abbreviate, abrogate, academe*, accidentally*, 
acute, adjunct*, affected, ajax*, ambassy, animal, anon (2), 
antic (2), apatliaton*, apology, apostrophe, art, athwart, attack, 
attainder, attending*, audaciously*. 

1588, Tit. Andr., 7 — abjectly*, aged, aim, alphabet, anchorage, appoint, 
architect. 

1590, Com. Err., 8 — abet, acquaint, adjudged, alluring, anatomy, apparel, 
aspect, assembly. 

1590, Mds. N. D., 18 — abridgment, acheron*, acorn, adamant, after- 

supper*, age, air, airy, along, araazedly*, and, apprehension, apt, 
arm, ass, at, aunt, austerity. 

1591, Two Gent., 10 — about, accursed, advise, after, allichoUy*, anthem, 

applaud, at, attend, augury. 

1592, Rom. and Jul., 15 — abused, addle, ahighlone*, alaclf, along, am- 

bling, ambuscado*, amerce, anatomy, and, arbitrate, aside, atomy, 
attending, awakening*. 

1592, Ven. and Ad.; 3 — Adon*, amaze, ashy. 

1593, I Hen. VI., II — abrupt, accomplice, across, add, against, arbitrator, 

assembled*, atilt, attorneyship*, audacious, await. 

1593, 2 Hen. VI., 10 — abortive, abrook*, accuse*, again, aidance*, anend, 
approach, arouse*, at, await. 

1593, 3 Hen. VI., 8 — a, abode*, abodement*, abuse, answer (2), artificial, 
assail. 

1593, Rich. II., 10 — accused*, administer, amazing*, antic, appellant*, 
army, ascend, ask, atone*, awful. 

1593, Lucre., 3 — acquit, answer, attempt. 

IJ94, Rich. III., 14 — accessary, adore, aerie, after, afternoon, air, all, all 
(in combs), anchor, answer, apology, attainder, attorney*, aweless. 

1595, John, 7 — absey, accent, adjunct*, adulterate*, affect, almost, amaze- 
ment. 
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1596, M. of Ven., 10 — a, above, acceptance, accoutred*, act, agitation, 

air, along, appropriation, attribute. 
1596, Taming of Sh., 6 — aglet, agreed, amends, anything, appendix, 

artillery. 

1596, I Hen. IV., II — advised, air, alien, all-hallow, amble, anchovy*, 

answerable*, applaud, armed, athwart, attribution. 

1597, 2 Hen. IV., 19 — aboard, about, absolutely, accite, accommodate, 

aconite, active, agate, aid, alarum-bell, among, ancient, answer, 
antiquity, appearing, apple-john*, appliance, atomy, avoirdupois. 

1598, Merry W., 16 — about, accoutrement, adhere, admirable, admit- 

tance (2), adoption, affecting, affliction, allichoUy, anthropo- 
phaginian*, arched*, armiger*, arras, arrest, article. 

1599, Hen. v., II — abreast*, abutting*, accomplishment, action, advised, 

answer, arbitrament, argument, arrive, attaint, attest. 

1599, Much Ado, 9 — accordant, accordingly, ache*, action, answer, appre- 

hend, approved, assault, attired. 

1600, As Y. L., 7 — accent, all, allottery, animal, assembly, atone, attend. 
1600, Lover's Comp., 3 — acture, annexion, art. 

1600, Sonnets, 3 — alchemy, art, assail. 

1601, Jul. C, 6 — acting*, afoot, airless*, ambitious, apparition, appre- 

hensive. 
1601, Twel. N., 5 — adoration, ahungry, air, attract, author. 

1601, All's Well, 9 — acquire, acutely*, admiringly*, adoptions*, aid, ap- 

pliance*, application, arm, auspicious. 

1602, Hamlet, 16 — abhorred*, actively, alley, amazement, ambition, annex- 

ment*, apoplex*, argal*, arouse, aslant, assay, assign, assume, 
attractive, attribute, avouch. 

1603, M. for M., 23 — about, absolute, actor, adoptedly,* advantaged*, ad- 

vertising*, after, alcin, allied, ambassador, answer, appear, appre- 
hend, apprehension, approbation, arch-villain, arrest, athwart, 
attempt (2), avail, ave, awalten. 

1604, 0th., 13 — ability (2), abuse, accommodation, action, addiction, 

adopt, advocation, aerial, affection, affrighted*, autre*, arrivance*. 

1605, Lear, 9 — abhorred, able, address, affect, aheight*, alarmed*, 

allow, anchoring*, attask. 

1605, Macb., 13 — adhere, air, alarm, all-hail (2), anticipate, applaud, 

arbitrate, armed, aroint*, assailable*, assassination*, attempt. 

1606, Ant. and CI., 5 — abhorring, accumulation*, antic*, Arabian*, 

auguring*. 

1606, Tr. and Cr., 23 — abruption*, acquired*, added*, addition, affection- 

ately, affront, allayment*, amazement*, antiquary*, appalled, ap- 
pertainment*, apprehend, arch, asinego, aspiration, assumption, 
at, attachment, attend, attest*, attributive*, awkward. 

1607, Coriol., 12 — achieve, adopt, adversely*, after, agreed*, aidless, allay- 

ing*, anhungry*, appear, arithmetic, as, ascent. 
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1607, Timon, 4 — apperil*, applauding*, attempt, attraction. 

1608, Pericles, 3 — anear*, appearer*, attraction. 

1610, Temp., 9 — abstemious, act, advantage, advantageous*, ahold*, 
answer, arch, aspersion, auspicious. 

1610, Cymb., 14 — accessible*, acorned, act, adorer, affirmation, affront, 

air (2), allayment, arm, assault, attempt, attemptable, aver. 

1611, Wint. T., 4 — admiration, aired, altering*, attorney*. 

1613, Hen. VIII., 8 — acquire, act, agreed (2), alleged*, allegiant*, ap- 
pliance, attempt. 



It appears that there ar 95 words appearing for the first 
time, and 317 having meanings which appear for the first time ; 
and that enuf words with more than one new meaning appear, 
to make the hole number of new meanings 420. The hole 
number of words in A in Schmidt's Shakespeare-Lexicon is 
1066, so that more than one word in three has a new meaning. 
If the proportions ar the same thru the alfabet, there ar 
about 1900 new words and about 8400 new meanings due to 
Shakespeare. From Milton ar recorded in A in Murray 
42 new words, 120 new meanings (his prose and poetry giving 
numbers nearly equal), from Tennyson four new words and 
eighteen meanings. 

The number of new words and meanings in a play is not 
much affected by Shakespeare's age, so far as the table 
enables one to judge; they depend upon the subjects talkt 
about. The three plays in which the number is greatest 
(25-23) Love's Labor Lost (1588), Measure for Measure 
(1603), Troilus and Cressida (1606), ar nearly of the same 
dates with Titus Andronicus with 7 words ; Julius Caesar, 6, 
and Twelfth Night, 5 ; Antony and Cleopatra, 5. The sonnets, 
Venus and Adonis, and Lucrece, hav each three new mean- 
ings and no new words, except Adon. The familiar Roman 
plays hav few new words. 

A large part of the new words ar to be clast with the 
once-uzed words which wer discust in a paper at Cornell 
(Proceedings for 1886, p. xxx.). They ar not striking poetic 
compounds like many of Tennyson's. They ar largely famil- 
iar stems with living affixes, accidentally, audaciously, abjectly, 
etc. ; attending, awakening, etc. ; unfamiliar Anglicizing of 
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foren words, academe, ambuscado, Adon, apathaton (epithet). 
The new meanings ar also largely exactly such unuzual varia- 
tions as we commonly call blunders, as in epithet uzed for 
expression or f rase in general. Ben Jonson would willingly 
hav playd the professor to them and corrected them by the 
hundred. Perhaps Shakespeare would hav " blotted a thou- 
sand " if he had prepared his plays for the press. But a large 
part of the new meanings hav been accepted, and many hav 
displaced the erlier meanings. 

A considerabl number ar characteristically Shakespearian, 
characteristic utterances of that profound, sweet, tender spirit 
who has charmd the world, whom we all rejoice in being 
akin to. They all flow easily in Shakespeare's lines, and 
their number and their kind strongly suggest that his fluency 
is not the unprompted, unguided flow of establisht association, 
but the movement of intelligent wil. 

I hav caused an examination to be made of the character- 
istic words most frequently uzed, bringing the passages of 
their use together from the Concordance, to examin, among 
other things, whether they fall into stereotyped frases like 
the kennings of erly poetry, in Homer, Beowulf, and the 
like, elements of a mechanical or instinctiv fluency. 

They do not take such forms. We find 

Shakespeare. Milton. Tennyson. 

gentle 393 36 12 

gentleman . . . 445 o 7 

sweet 865 90 80 

love 2602 144 ^34 j ^fre^ulmw^d" 

heaven .... 856 517 143 

heart 1083 103 388 

God 1 149 446 191 

come 2593 247 586 

But except gentleman, which might be taken as a com- 
pacted kenning, we find none to mention. The happy pas- 
sages seem to be beamings and breathings of a free spirit. 
See further. Proceedings of Am. Phil. Ass., XXI, xxxi. 

Literary fluency, a fluency grateful to luvers of literature, 
implies an easy flow of words in the familiar idioms of literary 
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English. Fluent prose has its musical cadences, and Shake- 
speare's fluency is the more acceptabl in his erly works for 
running often in the current forms of Marlowe, Lily, Lodge, 
and Spenser. 

Poetic fluency implies a connection of words by their sound 
with the ideal cadences of certain establisht meters. 

Poetry has its life in harmony, in the accords of two musi- 
cal series of sounds, the regular melody of the typical verse, 
and the varying melody of the poet's words. There must be 
establisht connection of concepts by which the poet's words 
flow into the familiar meters. An examination of the different 
metrical combinations of syllabls, feet, and hemistichs, found 
in Shakespeare, shows him to hav the freest use of the 
harmonic combinations in English iambic verse. Professor 
Price enumerates twenty-seven types of perfect verse in 
Othello. 

In the erly plays the typical melody of the verse is often 
dominant ; it sounds constantly. Its equal cadences lead on 
the music of the words, making verse more fluent than prose, 
and when feeling moves with it, making music of the simplest 
utterances, as when Lear says : 

Her voice was ever soft, 
Gentle, and low, an excellent thing in woman, — 
or: 

Pray you, undo this button : thank you, sir, — 

In the late plays the music of the thought and words is 
dominant ; when the speech is without poetic thought or 
feeling it is often hardly distinguishabl from prose. 

Sumtimes besides the typical melody of the stanza a 
poet has a strain of music proper by which he builds his 
rime. Sum of Shakespeare's songs so sing themselvs as to 
persuade us that he had prior tunes to which he composed 
them. 

The laws of suggestion which describe the connection 
between objects of thought ar givn in psychologies as 
resemblance, contrast, contiguity in time and place, and cause 
and effect. These may all be applied in Shakespeare, as 
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elsewhere. But poetic fluency, freely working imagination, 
implies inner connection between feeling and the vocal con- 
cepts. We ar familiar with it when pain produces groans, 
or tickling laughter. With the poet, with Shakespeare 
eminently, fainter feelings hav quick connections with musi- 
cal tones and with the sounds of articulate speech. The 
instruments of all orchestras ar redy in that fonograf, the 
brain. An esthetic longing wil set the horns of elf-land faintly 
blowing. The hole orchestra sounds with the passion of Lear. 
These vocal sounds bring with them concepts of objects they 
ar signs of, and hense the similes and metafors which giv to 
airy nothing a local habitation and a name. 

Shakespeare had glad periods, had melancoly years ; and 
the plays ar glad or sad accordingly. 

^ Shakespeare's fluency is not always in perfect exercise. 
There is effort, struggle, evident now and then, even when 
what is said has markt Shakespearian quality. Prior to all 
these fluencies, vocal, intelligent, literary, poetic, musical, 
there is the living power which flows, with its charm of 
personal qualities which ar Shakespearian. This power flows 
forth most freely, Shakespeare utters himself most easily, 
when speaking thru a second person. 

In one of the great plays of Shakespeare the primary crea- 
tion is a being, a person, a person begotten by Shakespeare, 
life of his life. 

Then follow the particular facts and acts which exhibit 
the newly created character, especially the language. All 
talk Shakespearian, as in an opera all sing. At the sheep- 
shearing in Winters Tale, Florizel, Perdita, and Polixenes all 
talk far above singing. In the forest of Arden under the 
shade of melancoly boughs, wise saws of true Shakespearian 
quality flow freely from girls and fools and philosophers. 
These ar all prior phenomena of Shakespeare's world. The 
personality, the environment, the language, ar all so beutiful, 
because all ar the creativ utterancy of the man Shakespeare, 
a character delightful, luvabl, charming with all charms. 

The facts we hav observd about his language seem to show 
that his plays and poems ar not a mechanical or instinctiv 
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flow of thoughts and words, but his conscious creation as 
a free self livelily selecting from a copious instinctiv sup- 
ply of materials, and seeming to act so easily and perfectly, 
because he has such wonderfully comprehensiv and rapid self 
activity. 



